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| BOME NOTICE OF THE EARLY RISE OF OUR RE- 


LIGIOUS SOCIETY, AND THE CONDUCT OF iTS 
FIRST MEMBERS. 


Before proceeding further with this Address, 
jthe author would devote a few pages to a con- 
sfideration of the manner in which our early 
Friends were led to adopt those views and prac- 
Htices which distinguished them from other pro- 
jfeecors. He trusts that a review of their anxiety 
for the discovery of the truth, and of their faith- 
Mlness to those manifestations of it which were 
Mercifully granted to them, may tend to encour- 
ge an earnest endeavour to follow them as they 
followed Jesus Christ. 

Not finding in the established mode of worship, 
t solid satisfaction which they earnestly de- 
fired, they were led to separate themselves from 
pie various sects which then existed. They often 
Wired to solitary places, and many times were 
“the fields and woods the silent witnesses of their 
/Wars, and of their fervent breathings of soul to 
‘the Almighty, that He would be pleased to reveal 
/® them how they might acceptably worship him, 
| aid come to taste the reality of the blessed “ truth 
/Mitis in Jesus.’ They were permitted to re- 
ty ain in this exercised state for some time, seek- 
| ing earnestly, but apparently seeking in vain, 
Him whom their soul loved. At length when 
Meir Almighty Father had proved their faith and 
fience, he graciously revealed Himself, to their 
‘Py and consolation. Then their former troubles 
“Were forgotten ; their peace flowed asa river; they 
‘Were enabled to “rejoice in the Lord,” and to 
out from overflowing hearts the tribute of 
M@anksgiving and praise. They gradually became 
“Myuainted with others who had been similarly 
reised, and who had derived comfort from the 

‘Mite precious Source with themselves. 
7 They were enabled to “take sweet counsel to- 
‘Fther” and frequently met for the purpose of 
Pivine worship. On these occasions, such was 
‘Weir reverent waiting upon the Lord, so earnest 
‘Were they in keeping their expectation wholly 
Mpon him, that He who promised to be with the 
| Wo or three gathered together in His name, was 
| Pleased remarkably to be in the midst of them. 
ooking with a single eye to Him who alone is 
d-over all things to his church, they were 
oured to find him to be as “a crown of glory 
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assemblies. Very often were their hearts tendered | meet together in their accustomed manner for the 
and their spirits contrited together, and even|worship of Almighty God. 
when not a word was spoken, so powerfully were| Though they believed it right when ill-treated, 
they wrought upon by the Holy Spirit, that tears|not to resent it, not to render “evil for evil, nor 
flowed abundantly, so that at times there was/railing for railing, but contrariwise, blessing,” 
scarcely-a dry eye in the meeting. yet when their duty to God was concerned, they 
They felt peculiarly bound together, as the|boldly determined to adopt the practice of the 
children by adoption of one common Father, who|apostles formerly, who, when commagded by the 
was thus mercifully pleased to evidence his love|council not to teach any more, nor to preach in 
to them in permitting them to enjoy that blessed|the name of Jesus, instead of submitting to the 
union and communion of spirit with Him, and|order they had received, replied, “ Whether it be 
one with another, which they had so long been|right in the sight of God, to hearken unto you 
earnestly seeking. Here was an ample reward for|more than unto God, judge ye.” 
all the watchings and fastings, all the trials and| Whilst other professors who had separated them- 
troubles, through which they had passed; they|selves from the established mode of worship, 
became favoured witnesses of the fulfilment of|either gave up their meetings, or collected in 
that blessed promise, “ Behold, I stand at the|secret places, Friends repaired regularly and open- 
door and knock ; if any man hear my voice, and/|ly to their usual places of worship; they knew 
open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup|that the Lord had required this testimony of 
with him, and he with me.” them, and they felt that they could not relinquish 
Continuing simply to follow the leadings of the|it. Their meetings were 1n consequence, very 
Spirit of Truth which had so remarkably guided|much disturbed by the entry of officers and sol- 
them, they were led to see that many of their pre-|diers; many were arrested and -cast into prison, 
vious opinions and practices, were inconsistent|so that hundreds of them were confined at the 
with the simplicity and the spirituality of the|same time in different parts of the country. The 
Gospel ; and their views of christian doctrine and | prisons in London were crowded to such a degree 
practice, became such as to render them in many |as to render them quite unhealthy ; many fell sick, 
respects, a separate people. Animated by a godly|and others who were at liberty, offered to be con- 
zeal, and feeling the power of the Lord constrain-|fined instead of their friends, under the feelings 
ing them to the service, many of them preached |of that love which so remarkably bound the So- 
the doctrines they had embraced, to multitudes |ciety together. 
who collected to hear them. Though some of the poor sufferers were released 
They declared that Christ himself is the teacher|by death, apparently hastened by the hardships 
of his people, and exhorted them “to turn from|they endured, and others deprived of their out- 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan|ward liberty and separated from their beloved 
unto God.” Sometimes they were concerned to|families, they were not dismayed or cast down ; 
bear a bold and unflinching testimony against the |they found the presence of Him whom they served 
high professors of that day, many of whom were|to be very near them, so that they could even 
deplorably deficient in their duty, and very unfit|sing His praises in the prison-house, and “ rejoice 
for the situations they were occupying as the|that they were counted worthy to-suffer for His 
teachers of the people. name.” Animated with the assurance that their 
Being fully convinced that the practices of|gracious Lord would not forsake them, they were 
using the plural number to one person, and of|willing to endure every privation, and to suffer 
taking off the hat and bowing as signs of respect, |even death itself, rather than let go their fidelity 


had their origin in feelings of pride, they care- 
fully avoided them, and they believed it right for 
them to bear testimony against superfluity in 
dress, and not to alter their external appearance 
with the changing fashions of the world. These 
singularities in the early Friends, excited the ridi- 
cule of many of those around them; and drew 
down upon them reviling and persecution in no 
common degree. Truly might it be said of them, 
as of some of old, that they “ had trials of cruel 
mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover, of bonds 
and imprisonments;” and some of them became 
martyrs to the cause they had espoused. 

To enter into even an outline of their suffer- 
ings, would far exceed the limits of this address. 
It may be sufficient to state that, taunting and 
scoffing, and sometimes severe beating from the 
rabble, and heavy fines and long and gricvous im- 
prisonments, were experienced in all their bitter- 
ness, by our worthy predecessors. Instead of 
enjoying that religious freedom of which we now 
partake, severe enactments were made against 


to Him, or give up those christian principles, of 
the truth of which they were so ‘firmly con- 
vinced. 

Seeing then that these principles were so valued 
by our predecessors, that they “ counted not their 
lives dear unto.them,” so that they might stead- 
fastly maintain them before the world, and “finish 
their course with jey,” they must surely have 
found something peculiarly excellent, something 
really substantial, in that for which they were 
willing to suffer so greatly. O, how did the 
Almighty enable them to set a consistent and up- 
right example of steady devotedness to Him and 
His cause, even, “in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse generation, among whom they shone as 
lights in the world.” They saw that they were 
to come out from the world, from all its false 
maxims and opinions, from its sinful recreations 
and pleasures, and, in simplicity of heart, be will- 
ing to be counted as fools that they might.win 
Christ. ; ; 

May you, dear Friends, animated by their ex- 


ia diadem of beauty,” in these their religious|them by the government, forbidding them to|ample, and afresh incited by » consideration of 
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their faithfulness, be encouraged to seek with full 
purpose of heart unto Him, who was graciously 
pleased to guide them by his Holy Spirit, and to 
eall them to be a separate and “ peculiar people,” 
that they might show forth his praise. Truly may 
their firm adherence to whatever they believed 
themselves required, in the face of much opposi- 
tion to uphold, call aloud to you not to suffer those 
testimonies to fall to the ground through your un- 
faithfulness. 

To this steady maintenance of our principles, 
however, some of you may feel very averse from 
various causes. You may fear that such a course 
would be too strait and narrow a path for you; 
that it would subject you to many inconveuiences, 
and occasion you to lose much enjoyment of this 
world and its pleasures. But O! you may be as- 
sured that great peace and satisfaction will attend 
a thorough and faithful discharge of your duty in 
this respect? Truly, many of our testimonies re- 
quire us in some degree to take up the cross to 
our own inclinations, and to follow our Lord 
through tribulation and suffering ; some may ex- 
pose us to ridicule, and others may seem so diffi- 
cult of performance, that we are at times ready to 
despair of ever attaining to the practice of them. 
Yet, in looking round to other Societies, can we 
observe any whose doctrines and priuciples ap- 
proach so nearly to the true standard of christi- 
anity as our own, and should it not be our desire, 
to come up as nearly as possible to that standard, 
and to keep in view the only example set before 
us in the meek and self-denying couduct of our 
Saviour ? 

May we all, undismayed by the opposition we 
may meet with, unmoved by the ridicule which 
may be our portion, simply follow on in the path 
of self-denial and obedience. The people of God 
have ever been, in some degree, a peculiar people, 
a people separate from the world, not conformed 
to its maxims and practices, often scorned, reviled, 
and persecuted by those around them, experienc- 
ing the truth of our Saviour’s declaration, that 
“in the world” his followers should ‘‘ have tribu- 
lation ;”’ but they “know in whom they have be- 
lieved,” and are willing to follow him, if it be 
through reviling and persecution, or even to death 
itself. 

The position which our little Society occupies 
in the church universal, is one of great import- 
ance. Called upon, as we believe, in an especial 
manner, to uphold the simplicity and spirituality 
of the christian religion, we are making a very 
high and holy profession ; and those around us, 
who may perbaps see, in some measure, the excel- 
lency of our principles, will naturally look for a 
corresponding rectitude of conduct on the part of 
our members. How important, then, that you, 
dear young Friends, should be consistent in this 
respect; that you be not as stumbling blocks in 
the way of sincere inquirers after the truth. 

But not only on account of others is it incum- 
bent upon you thus to act, but also on your own 
account. Many of you are probably little aware 
what a real blessing an adherence to even the 
smallest of our testimonies may prove to you, in 
tending to preserve you from the evils that are 
in the world, May you then be enabled, even in 

jour youthful days, strictly to adhere to those re- 
Figiovs principles and practices, which distin- 
guished our forefathers in the truth, and which 
were not adopted by them from any caprice or 
fancy, but from a fixed and heartfelt assurance of 
their accordance with the pure and simple char- 
acter of real christianity, as unfolded in the New 
Testament. Endeavouring thus to be found faith- 
fal. in the little, you will be made rulers over 
more; and.you will doubtless at times experience 


the rich reward of that peace which passeth all 
understanding. 
(To be concluded.) 


oe - 


Magnesium. 


American enterprise is likely to render common 
this metal, which until recently was so rare as to 
be seen only in microscopic quantities, a mere 
curiosity in the laboratory of the chemist. The 
American Magnesium Company of this city have 
just commenced the manutacture of magnesium 
from dolomite or magnesian limestone by the 
Sonstadt method, and are producing the metal, 
both crude and refined, in considerable quantities. 
A short sketch of the history, characteristics, 
and uses of the new metal will be found interest- 
ing. 

Sir Humphrey Davy, in the course of his in- 
vestigations upon the chemical action of elec- 
tricity, discovered the metals of the alkalies and 
alkaline earths, such as aluminum, magnesium, 
and sodium. The cost and difficulty of their pro- 
duction, even in minute quantities, in the labora- 
tory, seemed to preclude the idea of their ever 
being applied to purposes of industrial manufac- 
ture. But these difficulties are being gradually 
overcome by the invention of more easy and prac- 
ticable methods. The most recent of these prac- 
tical discoveries is that of a way to produce upon 
a commercial scale the metal magnesium, an ele- 
ment possessing certain remarkable qualities, and 
likely to be extensively used for various purposes 
of illumination, and doubtless also for other pur- 
poses. 

Magnesium is a brilliant silver white metal, 
somewhat brittle at common temperatures, but 
malleable at a heat a little below redness. Its 
specific gravity is 1-74; or bulk for bulk it is 
about one sixth the weight of silver. It melts at 
a full red heat, and volatilizes at about the same 
temperature as zinc. Its luster remains ‘unim- 
paired in dry air, but in a damp atmosphere it 
soon tarnishes and becomes covered with a film of 
magnesia. 

The most important property of magnesium as 
yet known, is that it burns with great facility, 
while the phenomena which it exhibits in burn- 
ing are in the highest degree interesting in con- 
nection with certain technical applications. When 
magnesium, in the form of a small wire, is heated 
to redness in the air, it takes fire and burns with 
a dazzling white light. It may be easily ignited 
by the flame of a candle, or even by a common 
match. The light emitted when examined by 
the prism is found to contain all colours ; in other 
words, it gives a dontinuous spectrum, and is 
therefore capable of showing all the colours of 
the object illuminated. As regards quality, the 
magnesium light is admirably fitted for the gen- 
eral purposes of illumination. 

Another remarkable quality of this light is its 
exceeding intensity. It has been experimentally 
determined by Professors Bunsen and Roscoe, 
that a burning magnesium wire, scarcely exceed- 
ing the one hundredth part of an inch in diame- 
ter, emits a quantity of light equal to that of 
seventy-four stearine candles of five to the pound ; 
while so great is its power of penetration that it 
has been seen a distance of twenty-eight miles at 
sea. 

In the burning of candles and coal gas a small 
per centage only of the heat produced takes the 
form of light. Hence the unpleasant heating of 
apartments brilliantly lighted from efther of these 
sources; bit magnesium obviates this difficulty, 
since with an equality of light its heating effect 
is, by actual experiment, two hundred and sixty- 
five times less than that of coal gas. 


The chemical brightness of this metal while 
burning is still more striking. Professors Bunsen 
and Roscoe estimated its light to be one five hun. 
dred and twenty-fifth as intense as that of the sun 
at noon, November 13; they found at the same 
time, its chemical or photographic brightness to 
be no less than one thirty-sixth that of the sun, 

Whether this light will ever be applied to the 
general purpose of illumination remains to be 
seen. There is no reason to doubt its early appli- 
eation to many special purposes. Indeed, in 
England it has already been applied somewhat 
extensively in photography. It is no longer 
necessary to confine the work of photography to 
the hours of day and bright and clear weather, 
as by the magnesium light excellent photographs 
are taken. The interior of caves, of pyramids, 
of catacombs, and of dimly lighted churches and 
other buildings may now be faithfully photo- 
graphed, and form pleasing subjects for the stereo. 
scope. Professor Piozzi Smyth, the Scottish 
Astronomer Royal, has recently, by means of this 
light, photographed the magnificent interior apart. 
ments of the great pyramid in Egypt. The in- 
terior of the Mammoth Cave and others would 
form very interesting subjects for the photographer 
in our own country. 

The governments of France and England, we 
understand, have appointed commissioners to in- 
quire into the practicability of using this light in 
light-houses. For signals at sea, also, it seems 
especially adapted. With a few inches of the 
magnesium wire and a match, a light may be 
shown in a moment on board a vessel which has. 
been seen a distance of twenty-eight miles. 

This metal also forms a valuable addition im 
pyrotechny to the materials now employed. Ex- 
periments at the United States Arsenal at Water- 
town during the present month show not only its 
value in ‘signal rockets,” but that a light, to 
take the place of the “ light ball’’ now in use in 
the service, weighing about fifty pounds, can be 
constructed, using a small portion of magnesium 
—the whole, when completed, weighing less than 
two pounds, and furnishing from three to four 
times as much light. 

Another special application will probably be 
the lighting of drapers’ and milliners’ shops, 
since by the magnesium lamp blues and greens 
and whites and yellows can be perfectly distin- 
guished and matched at night. It is already in 
use for this purpose in some of the shops in Paris. 
—Boston Advertiser. 

ee For “The Friend.” 
Thomas Camm 

Although the great reward of the dedicated 
christian “the crown of glory that fadeth not 
away”’ is attained only at the end of the race, the 
uniform testimony and experience of those who 
have given their hearts to the Lord, and been sin- 
cerely engaged to obey and follow him, has been, 
that even here, they do not serve a hard master. 
Under all the vicissitudes and trials of life they 
feel his supporting arm underneath, his love 
sweetens every bitter cup, and his animating grace 
sustains them when the solemn close of life draws 
nigh. One of the many early members of this 
Society, who could joyfully and gratefully sub- 
scribe to these truths, was Thomas Camm, of 
Westmoreland, of whom there is a brief memoit 
in “ Friends’ Library.” 

He was born in 1641; both his parents were 
members of the religious Society of Friends, dis- 
tinguished for their piety, integrity and godly 
coucern for their children. Besides the advantage 
of their counsel and of being instructed in the re 
ligious principles of his parents, the circumspee- 
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tion of their example made a lasting impression | Actuated by a well tempered and godly zeal, he |relation, he proceeded, “ Death will not be said 
on his youthful mind. Through these means and | steadfastly withstood that contentious spirit which | nay—but it will be well with me; the enemy can- 


the visitations of Divine Grace, he was imbued 


‘sought to lay waste the tender care of Friends | not touch me. The Lord who hath been with 


with religious sentiments from childhood, andjover each other, and to foment discord and divi-|me, and borne up my spirit through and over all 


took delight in the company of the most serious 


| sions in the church. 


Yet with meekness of wis-|the various exercises and trials of my time, will 


people, earnestly seeking after heaven and heaven-| dom, as a tender father, he encouraged the fear-|be with me to the end—there is no doubt of it.” 


lythings. As he grew up his understanding was 
divinely enlightened to perceive, that great as 
was the blessing of a guarded education in sound 


religious principles, yet it would not be availing} 


unless the heart was regenerated and sanctified 
by the operations of the Holy Spirit. 

Being thus mercifully visited, he counted noth- 
ing too dear to part with, but cheerfully took up 
his cross, and followed his Divine Master. He 
was often engaged in retirement and reverent 
waiting on the Lord to know his will; and as he 
endured the necessary baptisms, at length ex- 
perienced that purification of heart which his soul 
longed after. Having witnessed the blessed fruits 
of obedience to the Spirit of Christ, he was called 
to testify to others what God had done for his 
soul. The Lord who called him to the work of 
the ministry, qualified him therefor; enduing him 


ful, strengthened the weak, and comforted the 
| mourners, proving himself a faithful steward of 
the manifold grace of God. Being a man of 
peace he laboured to promote it among men of all 
ranks and classes; and his kind and gentle dis- 
position won for him the respect of the virtuous 
wherever he was known. 

When far advanced in years, and afflicted with 
ithe infirmities consequent on old age, and the 
' sufferings and hardships he had endured, his zeal 
for religion and his unfeigned love for the breth- 
ren, abated not; but he engaged in repeated visits 
|to different parts of the nation. The last journey 
of this kind which he performed, was into Lanca- 


The heavenly tranquillity aud joy which he was 
permitted to feel, occasioned him at times to break 
forth in praises and thanksgivings to the Most 
High, his heart appearing to be filled with melody. 
Addressing those around him he said, “ Bear me 
record, that I die in perfect unity with the breth- 
ren. My love is as firm and true as ever, in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Author of our salvation.” 
On being asked how he-was, he would reply, 
“Weak of body, but strong in the Lord—ia 
Abraham’s bosom there is sweet repose.” 

Two days before he died, appearing very faint, 
some wine was given him, as a cordial to revive 
his declining strength; but his stomach would 


shire, Yorkshire, and through his native county | not retain it; on which he cheerfully said to his 
of Westmoreland. After this service he returned |son-in-law, “ Thou seest these things will not do; 
to the house of his son-in-law at Eldworth, and|but one cup of new wine in the heavenly king- 


was soon after taken with his last illness. 





with heavenly wisdom and discernment, to divide 


the word of life to the states of those among whom|and could not obtain natural sleep, the want of 


he laboured. His doctrine was sound, not de-|which rapidly impaired his strength. 


He was, 


livered in the enticing words which man’s wisdom! however, favoured with resignation; and in the 


teacheth, but in the authority of heavenly power, | 
by which he was made instrumental to awaken 
and turn many into the way of righteousness. 
He was freely given up to serve the Lord—travel- 
ling extensively to proclaim the glad. tidings of 
salvation, and to call people from a dependence 
on external performances, to the heart-changing 
power of Christ’s spirit in themselves. He also 
had his share of sufferings, by imprisonments, 
spoiling of goods, mockings and se6ffings from the 
ungodly, and the unfaithfulness and reviling of 
false brethren, which he bore with meekness and 
patience. 

In the year 1674 he was sued for tithes by the 
— of Barton, and consequently imprisoned at 

endall. Here he was detained in close confine- 
ment for nearly three years; and afterwards was 
again thrown into the county jail at Appleby, 
where he lay for six years. In 1678, after an act 


prospect of a glorious immortality could rejoic- 
ingly say, “ to me to live is Christ, and to die is 
gain.” 

He often remarked, “I neither desire to live 
nor to die, but am well contented however it shall 
please the Lord to order it.” If the Lord see 
meet, and has any further service for me to do, it 
is easy for him to raise me up again—but his will 
be done—I am very well content, I bless the 
Lord.” As he drew towards the close of life, the 
retrospect of his past labours and sufferings in the 
cause of his Divine Master, afforded him comfort ; 
‘“‘T have great peace and satisfaction,” said he on 
one occasion, “‘in that I have done the will of 


God. 


His|dom with my dear and blessed Lord and Saviour 
disorder was painful, he could take but little food, |Jesus Christ, will make up all.” 


His end being now appareutly very near, he 
said, “‘I hope the Lord, who has been my helper 
in many straits and difficulties, will also help me 
now.” Taking one of his little grand children 
upon his knees, he affectionately embraced and 
kissed her, saying, “God Almighty bless thee 
and make thee happy, if it be his will.” After 
this he laid down and continued in a very calm 
and sweet frame of mind, and gently drawing his 
breath shorter, without any struggle or distarb- 
ance, his redeemed spirit departed to the man- 
sions of eternal glory and blessedness, on the 13th 
of the First month, 1708. 





Self-Help. 
(Continued from page 414, vol xxxviil.) 
The dictionary definition of Business shows how 


I do not know that I have much more to|large a part of practical life arranges itself under 


do—the time of my departure seems to draw nigh, this head. Itis ‘ Employment; an affair; se- 


and I am well satisfied. 
can say with the apostle, ‘I have fought a good 
fight ; [ have finished my course ; [ have kept the 


against conventicles came in force, a justice of| faith—henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
the peace sent informers to a meeting of Friends| of righteousness, which the Lord the righteous 
held at Ackarthwaite, and upon their evidence| Judge shall give me at that day, aud not to me 
convicted several persons, without summoning] only, but unto all them also that love his appear- 


them before him, or examining into the case.|ing.’” 


He immediately issued warrants of distraint 


As he was walking over the floor of his room 


against them, unseen and unheard, aad sent the| one evening, leaning on his son-in-law’s arm, he 
officers to levy on their property. In virtue of| perceived his limbs to tremble under him from 


this illegal and unrighteous proceeding, nine head 
of cattle, and fifty-five sheep were taken from 
Thomas Camm, for preaching at the meeting. 
When the officers complained to the justice that 
they could not sell some of the cattle, many per- 
sons being unwilling to buy what was so dis- 
honestly obtained, he charged them to sell for any 
price they could obtain, and seize more from 
Thomas to make up the deficiency, telling them, 
that if they did not raise all the fine from him, 
they should pay it. out of their own pockets. 
These and other sufferings of a similar kind, 
Thomas Camm endured with fortitude and pa- 
tience. Instead of shrinking from the discharge 






increased weakness; on which he remarked, 
‘Dear John, when the pillars of the house begin 
to tremble, there is feebleness indeed ; but, blessed 
are they who, when -this earthly tabernacle is 
ready to be dissolved, do assuredly know that they 
have a habitation eternal in the heavens, whose 
builder and maker the Lord is—of which, for my 
part, I bless the Lord, [ am well satisfied.” 
About a week before his decease, several of his 
grandchildren being in the room with him, he 
said to them, “I think I must now leave you. If 


I bless the Lord that [|rious engagement ; something to be transacted ; 


something required to be done.” Every human 
being has duties to be performed, and, therefore, 
has need of cultivating the capacity for doing 
them ; whether the sphere of action be the man- 
agement of a household, the conduct of a trade or 
profession, or the government of a nation. 

Attention, application, accuracy, method, pune- 
tuality, and dispatch, are the principal qualities 
required for the efficient conduct of business of 
any sort. These, at first sight, may appear to be 
small matters; and yet they are of essential im- 
portance to human happiness, well-being, and 
usefulness. They are little things, it is true; but 
human life is made up of comparative trifles. It 
is the repetition of little acts which constitute 
not only the sum of human character, but which 
determine the character of nations. And where 
wen or nations have broken down, it will almost 
invariably he found that neglect of little things 
was the rock on which they split. 

It is related of a well-known Manchester man- 






the Lord had seen meet to spare me a little longer, |Ufacturer, that, on retiring from business, he 
I might have been of service to you in counsel|purchased a large estate from a noble lord; 
and advice. But the Lord, the great and wise|and it was part of the arrangement, that he 


of duty in consequence of these trials, he nobly| Counsellor, will not be wanting to you in counsel, | Was to take the house, with all its furniture, pre- 
maintained his ground, rejoicing that he was|as you have your eye to Him above all things. 1\cisely asit stood. On taking possession, however, 
counted worthy, not only to believe in Christ, but|love you entirely, and may the blessing of the|he found that a cabinet that was in the inventory, 
also to suffer for his name’s sake. Lord rest upon you, if it be his will.” At an-|had been removed; and on applying to the former 

He was well qualified for administering the| other time his eldest grand-daughter standing by|owner about it, the latter said, “ Well I certainly 
discipline of the ehurch, being himself a good|him, he took her hand and said, “ Dear Anna,|did order it to be removed ; but I hardly thought 
example in conduct and conversation, and fervent|the Lord will reward thee for thy care and pains|you would have cared for so trifling a matter in so 
in his labours to" promote among Friends a de-|about me.” Observing that she was much affect-|large a purchase.” “ My lord,” was the charac- 
meanour answerable to their high profession.\ed at the prospect of losing so near and dear alteristic reply, “if I had not all my life attend- 








ehase this estate ; and, excuse me for saying so,| practice. 
perhaps, if your lordship had cared more about 
trifles, you might not have had oceasion to sell it.” 

The examples we have already given of great 
workers in various branches of industry, art, and 
science, render it unnecessary further to enforce 
the importance of persevering application in any 


department of life. It is the result of every day 
experience, that steady attention to matters of de- 
tail lies at the root of human progress ; and that 
diligence, above all, is the mother of good-luck. 
Accuracy is also of much importance, and an in- 
variable mark of good training ina man. Accu- 
racy in observation, accuracy in speech, accuracy 
in. the transaction of affairs. What is done in 


business must be well done; for it is better to| 


accomplish perfectly a small amount of work, than 
to half-do ten times as much. A wise man used 
to say, “Stay a little, that we may make an end 
the sooner.” 

Too little attention, however, is paid to this 
highly important quality of accuracy. As a man 
eminent in practical science lately observed to 
us, “It is astonishing how few people I have 
met with in the course of my experience, who 
can define a fact accurately.” Yet in busi- 
ness affairs, it is the manner in which even 


small matters are transacted, that often decides | 


men for or against you. With virtue, capacity, 
and good conduct in other respects, the person 
who is habitually inaccurate cannot be trusted ; 
his work has to be gone over again ; and he thus 
causes an infinity of annoyance, vexation, and 
trouble. Truer words were never uttered than 
those spoken by Mr. Dargan, the Irish railway 
contractor, at a public meeting in Dublin. 
have heard a great deal,”’ he said, about the in- 
dependence that we were to get from this, that, 
and the other source ; yet I have always been deep- 
ly impressed with the conviction, that our indus- 
trial independence depends upon ourselves. Sim- 
ple industry and careful exactness would be the 
making of Ireland. We have, it is truc, made a 
step ; but perseverance is indispensably necessary 
for eventual success.” 

It was one of the characteristic qualities of 
Charles James Fox, that he was thoroughly pains- 
taking in all that he did. When appointed Sec- 
retary of State, being piqued at some observation 
as to his bad writing, he actually took a writing- 
master, and wrote copies like a school-boy until he 
had sufficiently improved himself. Though a cor- 
pulent man, he was wonderfully active at picking 
up cut tennis-balls, and when asked how he con- 
trived to do so, he playfully replied, “ Because [ 
am a very pains-taking man.” ‘The same accura- 
cy in trifling matters was displayed by him in 
things of greater importance; and he acquired 
his reputation, like the painter, by “ neglecting 
nothing.” 

Method is essential, and enables a larger amount 
of work to be got through with satisfaction. 
“ Method,” said Cecil (afterwards Lord Burleigh), 
“is like packing things in a box; a good packer 
will get in half as much again as a bad one.” 
Cecil’s dispatch of business was extraordinary, 
his maxim being, ‘‘ The shortest way to do many 
things is to do only one thing at once; ” and he 
never left a thing undone with a view of recurring 
to it at a period of more leisure. When business 
pressed, he rather chose to encroach on his hours 
of meals and rest than omit any part of his work. 
De Witt’s maxim was like Cecil’s: “One thing 
atatime.” “If,” said he, “I have any necessary 
dispatches to make, I think of nothing else till 
they are finished ; if any domestic affairs require 


my attention, I give myself wholly up to thew till |the proper improvement of it is self-culture, self- men make four millions. 


| 





‘¢ T|my business.” 
y 







THE FRIEND. 


Dispatch comes with improvement, and growth of character. 


An 


A French minister, who was alike re-| hour wasted daily on trifles or in indolence, would, 
jmarkable for his dispatch of business and his if devoted to self-improvement, make an ignorant 


constant attendance at places of amusement, being 
asked how he contrived to combine both objects, 
ireplied, ‘Simply by never postponing till to- 
morrow what should be done to-day.’ Lord 
Brougham has said that a certain English states- 
man reversed the process, and that his maxim 
was, never to transact to-day what could be post- 
poned till to-morrow. Unhappily, such is the 
practice of many besides that minister, already 


‘man wise in a few years, and, employed in good 
'works, would make his life fruitful, and death g 
harvest of worthy deeds. Fifteen minutes a da 
devoted to self improvement, will be felt at the 
‘end of the year. Good thoughts and carefully 
gathered experience take up no room, and are 
carried about with us as companions everywhere, 
| without costor incumbrance. An economical use 
\of time is the true mode of securing leisure; it 
almost forgotten; the practice is that of the/enables us to get through business and carry it 
indolent and the unsuccessful. Such men, too, are forward, instead of being driven by it. On the 
lapt to rely upon agents, who are not always to be| other hand, the miscalculation of time involves 
relied upon. Important affairs wust be, atteuded | us in perpetual hurry, confusion, and difficulties ; 
|to in person. “If you want your business done,” {and life becomes a mere shuffle of expedients, 
says the proverb, “ go and do it; if you don’t want/usually followed by disaster. Nelson once said, 
it done, send some one else.”” An indolent country |“‘ I owe all my success in life to having been al- 
gentleman had a freehold estate producing about | ways a quarter of an hour before my time.” 

|five hundred a year. Becomingiavolved in debt,| Some take no thought of the value of money 
he sold half of the estate, and let the remainder to\until they have come to an end of it, and many 
an industrious farmer for twenty years. About the|do the same with their time. The hours are al- 
end of the term the farmer called to pay his rent, |lowed to flow by unemployed, and then, when life 
and asked whether he would sell the farm. ‘ Willis fast waning, they bethink themselves of the 
|you buy it?’ asked the owner, surprised. ‘ Yes,|duty of making a wiser use of it. But the habit 
if we can agree about the price.’ ‘ That is ex-| of listlesness and idleness may already have become 
ceedingly strange,”’ observed the gentleman ;|confirmed, and they are unable to break the bonds 
‘pray tell me how it happens that, while I could| with which they have permitted themselves to be- 
not live upon twice as much land, for which I}come bound. Lost wealth may be replaced by 
paid no rent, you are regularly paying me two/industry, lost knowledge by study, lost health by 
hundred a year for your farm, and are able in afew) temperance or medicine, but lost time is gone 
years to purchase it.’ ‘The reason is plain,’ | forever. 

was the reply; “ you sat still and said go; I got} A proper consideration of the value of time, 
up, and said come ; you laid in bed and enjoyed /will also inspire habits of punctuality. ‘‘ Pune- 
your estate, I rose in the mornfng, and minded|tuality,” said Louis XIV., “is the politeness of 
kings.” It is also the duty of gentlemen, and the 
necessity of men of business. Nothing begets 
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Sir Walter Scott, writing to a youth who had 





obtained a situation and asked him for his advice, 
gave him in reply this sound counsel: ‘“ Beware 
of stumbling over a propensity which easily be- 
sets you from not having your time fully employ- 
ed,—I mean what the women call dawdling. 
Your motto must be, Hoc age. Do instantly 
whatever is to be done, and take the hours of re- 
creation after business, never before it When a 
regimeot is under march, the rear is often thrown 
into confusion because the front do not move 
steadily and without interruption. It isthe same 
with business. If that which is first in band is 
not instantly, steadily, and regularly dispatched, 
other things accumulate behind, till affairs begin 
to press all at once, and no human brain ¢an 
stand the confusion.” 

Promptitude in action may be stimulated by a 
due consideration of the value of time. An 
Italian philosopher was accustomed to call time 
his estate ; an estate that produces vothing of value 
without cultivation, but, duly improved, never 
fails to recompense the labors of the diligent 
worker. Allowed to lie waste, the product will 
be only noxious weeds and vicious growths of all 
kinds. One of the minor uses of steady employ- 
ment is, that it keeps one out of mischief, for 
truly an idle brain is the devil’s workshop, and a 
lazy man the devil’s bolster. To be occupied is 
to be possessed as by a tenant, whereas to be idle 
is to be empty; and when the doors of the :magi- 
nation are opened, temptation finds a ready access, 


jand evil thoughts came trooping in. It is observ- 


confidence in a man sooner than the practice of 
jthie virtue, and nothing shakes confidence sooner 
than the want of it. He who holds to his ap- 
pointment and does not keep you waiting for him, 
shows that he has regard for your time as well as 
his own. Thus punctuality is one of the modes 
by which we testify our personal respect for those 
whom we are called upon to meet in the business 
of life. It isalso conscientiousness in a measure; 
for an appointment is a contract, expressed or im- 
plied, and he who does not keep it breaks faith, 
as well as dishonestly uses other people’s time, and 
thus inevitably loses character. We naturally 
‘come to the conclusion that the person who is 
' careless about time, will be careless about business, 
and that he is not the one to be trusted with the 
transaction of matters of importance. When 
Washington’s secretary excused himself for the 
lateness of his attendance, and laid the blame upon 
his watch, his master quietly said, “ Then you 
must get another watch, or I another secretary.” 

| (To be continued.) 
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The Speed of the Pen.—A rapid penman can 
|write thirty words in a minute. To do this he 
‘must draw his quill through the space of one rod 
|—sixteen and one-half feet. In forty minutes 
“his pen travels a furlong; and in five and one- 
ithird hours one mile. 

We wake; on ap average, sixteen curves oF 
‘turns of the pen in writing each word. Writing 
\thirty words in a minute, we must make four 





ed at sea, that men are never so much disposed to| hundred and eighty-eight to each second ; in an 
grumble and mutiny as when least employed.|hour, twenty-eight thousand eight hundred ; in 
| Hence an old captain, when there was nothing else |a day of only five hours, one hundred and _forty- 
to do, would issue the order to “scour the four thousand ; in a year of three hundred days, 
anchor.” forty-three million two hundred thousand. 

Men of business are accustomed to quote the} ‘The man who made one million strokes with 
maxim that Time is money, but it is much more ;|apen in a month was not atall remarkable. Many 
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THE FRIEND. 
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Here we have in the aggregage a mark three! puffs or escapes of steam in a second. The loco- 

hundred miles long, to be traced on paper by each| motive can be heard to “cough” when moving 

writer in a year. slowly, the cough being occasioned by the ab- 

In making each letter of the ordinary alphabet,|rupt emission of waste steam up the chimney ; 

we must make from three to seven strokes of the| but twenty coughs per second cannot be separated 

en—on an average of three and a half to four.|by the ear, their individuality becoming lost. 

Com. College Monthly. Such a locomotive speed is equal to nearly one- 

snhengneimnias fourth that of a cannon-ball; and the momentum 

ai Se of a whole train moving at such a speed, would be 

SUMMER HORNIEG THOUGHTS. nearly equivalent to the aggregate force of a num- 

hae wh not turn to Thee, who art my Father and my|her of cannon balls equal to one-fourth of the 
In the dark and fearful hour only when I feel thy chas-| Weight of the train. 

tening rod ; 
But when thy love doth bless me, and when thy smile 
I see, 


Then, also, oh, my Father! I would turn in love to 
Thee. 


there are few greater evils in the sight of the 
Lord than this, though there are few evils that 
have more cloaks and coverings than this hath. 
For where is the man that hath the marks of covet- 
ousness ever so plain upon him, who will confess 
he is a covetous man? yet it is very plain to 
those, whose eyes are single to the Lord, that 
there are too many such, though they will not 
confess it. It was, we find, a great temptation 
in the days of old, and therefore our blessed Lord 
bid them take heed, and beware of covetousness. 
His holy apostles told the believers it was idolatry ; 
the love of money was the root of all evil; and 
that covetousness ought not to be so much as 
named amongst them, with many such like ex- 
pressions in Seripture; all which show, that it 
was a most abominable evil in the sight of the 
Lord, and it is the same now.” 

John Barclay says, “It was the remarkable 
testimony of an eminent elderin the Truth, ‘ Not 
all the persecutions, not all the apostates, nor all 
the open or private enemies we have ever had 
have done us as a christian Society, the damage 
that riches have done. And the justness of this 
observation has been in succeeding times most 
abundantly verified and illustrated on every hand, 
in the desolation that hag generally followed the 
inordinate pursuit of riches and worldly greatness, 
both to the victims of this snare and to their 
posterity. Where the sprout of genuine christi- 
anity has full place in the heart, it will assuredly 
evince itself, as it has always done, by that hea- 
venly mindedness which inclines us not unduly to 
look every man on his own things; rather on the 
other hand scarcely to consider the things that 
we possess as our own, but as held in trust for the 
glory of the great Giver of every good and perfect 
gift, and as entirely at his disposal. This was 
the blessed state of the early christians, and ac- 
cordingly we find it recorded of them in Cave’s 
“Primitive Christianity,” that they were not 
concerned for more of this world’s goods than 
what would supply the necessities of nature and 
the wants of others. And again, of the disciples 
of Wickliff, we read, that they considered they 
had their cross to bear in trade, not less than in 
the profession of the faith ; that they mixed little 
with the busy world; that they maintained them- 
selves wholly by their own labor, and utterly 
despised wealth, being fully content with bare 
necessaries. In a similar manner did our early 
Friends also, in an eminent degree and to a great 
extent, let their “ moderation be known unto all 
men.” 

When persons have become established in a 
prosperous course of business of any kind, there 
is a strong tendency from the mere force of habit 
to go on accumulating long after enough has been 
acquired for the supply of all reasonable wants. 
And too often under the plausible idea that we 
are laying up a provision which will keep our 
children from want, we are actually preparing the 
means of rendering them inefficient and useless 
members of civil and religious society. ‘I'here is 
true wisdom in the words of Lindley Murray 
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For “The Friend.” 
Covetousness. 


One of the snares to which the members of our 
religious Society are perhaps, peculiarly exposed, 
is the love of riches and the worldly comforts and 
consideration which attend the possession of 
wealth. Industry, energy, and proper efforts to 
secure a comfortable subsistence, are commenda- 
ble; but, oh, how very apt we are to let worldly 
things acquire the mastery over us. There is no 
effectual safeguard against the evil of an undue 
love of the world, except submission to the trans- 
forming, renewing power of Divine Grace, which 
would make us new creatures, and enable us 
truly to obey the command, “ Seek first the king- 
dom of God, and his righteousness, not doubting 
that the promise will be fulfilled, “all things 
needful shall be added.” 












In the threatening burst of peril, in sorrow’s mute dis- 
may; 

When eons the worn or bleeding heart, affliction’s 
solemn sway, 

Down-stricken, crushed, and desolate, and awed thy 
power to see, 

Humbly imploring mercy then, we turn, O God, to 
Thee! 






















I would not only dedicate to Thee my bours of sadness, 

But all life’s high enjoyments, bright hopes and thoughts 
of gladness ; 

So shall they all be sanctified, and may it ever be 

My soul’s first impulse still to turn in grateful love to 
Thee. 

















For every kindly greeting, for-every cheering word, 


For the high hope and earnest thought with which my} That worthy elder, Joseph Pike, was much 
soul is stirred, 


l s eae concerned on this account, believing that the 
By ont words of genius, or the thriiling gift of| jove of worldly things was exerting a hurtful, 
To Thee, the Giver of each gift, I would grateful strains|¢adening influence on many of his fellow pro- 
prolong. fessors. He felt it his religious duty to attend 
; : : carefully to the limitations of truth in the manner 
ee the jaded track of life a blessed sunbeam| °¢ conducting his business, not reaching after 
Or a friend, beneath the weary load, a strong hand|™uch trade, and putting aside opportunities which 
silent lays; presented of acquiring wealth, if there was any 
When the ecstacy of hope fulfilled moves e’en my joy to| thing connected with them which might possibly 
tears, . tarnish his religious profession. Thus, when but 
I would turn to Thee, whose power doth give, whose oung in business, he declined a speculative pur- 
love each gift endears. youss a P P 
chase of a large quantity of tobacco, although he 
could see no possibility of any loss in the transac- 
tion, and it was almost certain that it would be 
Of all my gladness, all my grief, the blessed author, attended with again of thousands of pounds. As 
Till Thea th loving, erring child to purer realms shalt o Friend, be tole thes he ougae -_ - ineur the 
eall,— y & reproach of appearing to his fellow citizens to be 
On earth my Father and my God; in heaven my All in prompted and ruled by a covetous and grasping 
All. disposition. Some of J. Pike’s observations on 
this subject are valuable. He says: “ It is very 
The Speed of Railroads—The Great Western| plain that too many unduly court and love lawful 
Express to Exeter, England, travels at the rate of|as well as unlawful things. Christ compared the 
forty-three miles an hour, including stoppages.) kingdom of heaven to a marriage supper, to which 
To attain this rate, a speed of sixty miles an hour| wany were invited, but none came; they made 
is adopted midway between the stations, and in|excuses; one went to his farm, another to his 
certain experimental trips, seventy miles an hour| merchandize, oxen, &c., and the third had mar- 
has been reached. A speed of seventy miles an|ried a wife; these were all lawful things, and 
hour is about equivalent to thirty yards per second,| good in their due time and place. But Christ 
or thirty-five yards between two beats of a com-|told them “ He that loveth father or mother, 
mon clock. All objects near the eye of a passen-| wife or children, brothers or sisters, yea, and his 
ger travelling at this rate, will pass by his eye in| own life, also, more than him, was not worthy of 
the thirty-fifth part of a second ; and if thirty-five} him, neither can he be his disciple, aud that he 
stakes were erected at the side of the road, a yard| who taketh not up his cross and followeth him, 
asunder, they would not be distinguishable one| was not worthy of him ;” adding, “ He that find-|when he wrote, ‘“ My views and wishes with re- 
from another; if painted red, they would appearjeth his life,” that is, in the inordinate love of|gard to property, were, in every period of life, 
collectively as a continuous flash of red colour. | these things, “shall lose it; and he that loseth|cuntained within a very moderate compass. I 
If two trains with this speed passed each other, | his life,” that is in denying himself of the inor-| was early persuaded that, though ‘a competence 
the relative velocity would be seventy yards per| dinate love of these things, ‘ shall find it.” is vital to content,’ I ought not to annex to that 
second; and if one of the trains were seventy} Again, when lamenting the coldness and in-|term the idea of much property. And I deter- 
yards long, it would pass by in a single second. | difference of some who had let in a worldly spirit, mined that when [ should acquire enough to enable 
Supposing the locomotive which draws such ajand seemed to love the things of the world, and|me to maintain and provide for my family, in a 
train to have driving wheels seven feet in diame-|the covetousness thereof, more than Truth, he|respectable and moderate manner, and this ac- 




















Thus, in the sunlight, in the storm, to Thy sovereign 
sway I'd bow,— 




















ter, these wheels will revolve five times in a/exclaims, “Oh! this spirit of covetousness, where | cording to real and rational, not imaginary and 


second; the valve moves and the steam escapes| it prevails, darkens and clouds the understanding, | fantastic wants, and a little to spare for the. ne- 
ten times in a second—but as there are two cylin-|and eats out all that is good. The zeal of the|cessities of others, I would decline the pursuits 
ders, which act alternately, there are really twenty| Lord burns in my soul against it, and I believe | of property, and devote a great part of my time, 
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END. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forrign.—News from England to the 18th ult. The 
steamship Great Eastern arrived at Brookhaven on the 
17th. It is thought renewed attempts will be made 
forthwith for the recovery of the lost cable. The “ cattle | 
plague” was spreading in various parts of the kingdom, 
and forms a prominent topic in the English journals. 
The Liverpool cotton market was dull at a decline. 
Middling Orleans, 18}d., uplands, 183d. Breadstuffs, 
which had advanced, were declining again, on account 
of the weather being more favorable for the crops. 
Consols, 893. U.S. 5-20, 68. 

The cholera had broken out at Ancona, Italy, and 
was spreading with fearful rapidity. Up to the 12th 
ult., the number of deaths that occurred from it reached 
seven hundred and eighty-one. A great panic pre- 
vailed, and more than a third of the inhabitants had 
fled from the city. The disease continued its ravages at | 
Constantinople, and business was generally suspended. 
The number of deaths on the 12th was three hundred 
and eighty-four. 

It was reported that the negociations between Aus- 
tria and Prussia, relative to the Schleswig Holstein 
question, promised satisfactory results, and such being 
the case, it was expected that an interview between the 
Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia would take 
place at an early day. 

An imperial decree has been issued by the Emperor 
of Russia ordering the reduction of the Russian army to 
the ordinary peace footing. 

The Roman government had ordered the Pontificial 
army to be increased by a further levy of three thou- 
sand men—and it is stated that one thousand men in 
foreign countries had already entered into engagements 
to serve. 

The Pope had authorized a loan of ten million Roman 
crowns, to be contracted in order to cover the expenses 
of the government. . 

The Epoca says the negotiations between the Ponti- 
ficial and Spanish governments which followed the re- 
cognition of Italy by Spain have been brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion. The Spanish government has 
promised to protect the Pope and the interests of reli- 
gion in Spain. 

The war with the natives in New Zealand is con- 
sidered at an end. 

In north China the rebels have threatened the Im- 
perial city. 

Advices from Buenos Ayres give various details of 
the war raging between Paraguay on one side, and the 
allied forces of Brazil and the Argentine republic on 
the other. Upper Brazil had been invaded by a Para- 
guayan army. 

The Canadian custom returns to 6th month 30th of} 
the present year, show the imports of merchandize to 
amount to the value of forty-four and a half millions of 
dollars, of which nineteen and a half millions were from 
the United States. Itis the intention of the Canadian 
government to enlarge the canal system of the country, 
as soon as the financial condition of the province will 
permit, for the purpose of attracting the trade of the| 
western States to Canada. 

Unirep Srates.—Zhe War.—The number of battles 
fought during the late war is stated to be 252. Of these 
89 took place in Virginia, 37 in Tennessee, 25 in Mis- 
souri, 14 in Kentucky, 12 in Georgia, 11 in North Caro- 
lina, and 10 in South Carolina. The War Department 
has issued an order mustering out of service seven 
major-generals, thirty-five brevet major-generals, and 
forty-three brigadier generals. Fourteen paymasters in 
the Department of Virginia, it is reported, have been 
arrested on the charge of defrauding United States sol- 
diers, by paying them in seven-thirty bonds instead of 
currency, and then buying up the bonds at a discount. 

The Pirate Shenandoah.—Several more vessels are re- 
ported to have been destroyed by the Shenandoah in the 


|government, and justifies the policy of Secretary Stan- 





vicinity of Behring’s Straits. The last seen of the pirate 
she was steering southward towards Lawrence Bay. 

Rebel Exiles.—President Johnson has issued an order 
announcing that persons implicated in the rebellion 
against whom no special charges are pending, who de- 
sire to leave the country, will be furnished passports 
for that parpose by the State Department, on condition 
that they shall not return without the President’s per- 
mission. 

Marine Disaster.—The steamship Brother Jonathan, 
from San Francisco for Portland, Oregon, and Victoria, 
with between two and three hundred passengers, was | 
totally lost near Camp Lincoln, Oregon, on the 30th of| 
Seventh month. Of all on board only seventeen adults 
and three children were saved. Gov. Henry, of Wash- 
ington territory, General Wright and family, and several 
army officers were amoung the passengers. 

Virginia.—The Richmond Whig advocates the ratifi- 








cation of the constitutional amendment for the abolition 
of slavery, and urges the propriety of holding an extra 
session of the Legislature at an early date, in order to 
give the people the opportunity of putting themselves 
in full accord with the recommendations and feelings of 
the general government on the subject of slavery, before 
the meeting of Congress. 

North Carolina.—Gov. Holden, of North Carolina, 
having requested Gen. Ruger, commanding at Raleigh, 
to remand three citizens, charged with assaulting a 
freedman, to the civil authorities, the General replied 
that he deemed it inexpedient to comply with the re- 
quest, as the magistrates do not take official notice of 
unlawful violence to freedmen. 

Georgia.—Gov. Johason, of Geo., bas issued a pro- 
clamation declaring that all civil officers who have taken 
the prescribed oath, shall proceed to discharge their 
duties according to the laws existing prior to First mo. 
lst, 1861, so far as the latter are not inconsistent with 
the present condition of the State. 

South Carolina.—Governor Perry, of South Carolina, 
made a speech to the people of Greenville on the lst 
ult., recommending a reformation of the State constitu- 
tion so as to abolish slavery and to give the election of 
Governor and Presidential electors to the people. 

Mississippi.—Ths Mississippi Convention has passed 
an amendment to the constitution abolishing slavery, 
and requiring the Legislature to. provide for the protec- 
tion and security of the persons and property of the 
freedmen. An ordinance declaring null and void the 
act of secession was also passed. The convention has 
ratified all laws and official acts passed since the act of 
secession, not repugnant to the Constitution of the 
United States or the State. Gov. Sharkey has received 
a communication by telegraph from President Johnson, 
expressing satisfaction at the progress of the conven- 
tion in paving the way to re-admission into the Union. 
All obstacles will soon be removed, and he says he will 
restore the writ of habeas corpus and remove the troops 
at the earliest moment when the State makes sufficient 
progress to have entirely returned to its allegiance. He 
hopes the example of Mississippi will soon be followed 
by other States. 

The South.—A Provost Marshal, who has returned to 
Washington from a recent trip through the southern 
States, confirms the reports of the utter destitution of 
the country, and of the desire of the people at large to 
submit cheerfully to the government of the United 
States. General Jobnston has written a letter recom- 
mending his neighbours to commence the duties of 
peaceful citizens, by entering upon some useful pursuit, 
qualifying themselves to vote, and to cast their votes 
for conservative men—men who understand and will 
maintain the interests of Virginia as one of the United 
States. 

The Freedmen.—The demand upon the Freedmen’s 
Bureau for farm hands, labourers and house servants, 
from the northern and middle States is stated to be very 
large, and quite beyond the supply. The Superintend- 
ent of Freedmen in Eastern Arkansas gives a favorable 
report of the condition of these people in that section. 
The landowners were rapidly adapting themselves to 
the new order of things, and were making contracts 
and agreements with their former slaves. 

The Rebel President.—One of the counsel of Jeff. Davis 
writes a letter to the Albany Argus, saying that Davis 
is ignorant of the charges against him or of the sources 
from which they emanate, and has no more information 
in regard to his trial than others have. 

The Exchange of Prisoners.—Major-General Hitchcock 
has written a letter on the subject of the exchange of 
prisoners, in which he gives the cause of the suspension 
of the exchange, shows the inhumanity of the rebel 


ton. He says that as long as the cartel for the exchange 
of prisoners was respected in the South it was faithfully 
observed by our government, and there was no reason 
to doubt its faithful execution by the government until 
the end of the war, unless properly revoked by compe- 
tent authority, if the rebel authorities had not most 
distinctly violated its terms, under circumstances, in- 
deed, of great aggravation. 

The Currency.—It has been announced at the Trea- 
sury Department that the fractional currency of all de- 
nominations has been counterfeited, except the notes 
last printed. It has also been ascertained that the legal 
tender notes of abort every denomination which were 
printed in the city of New York have also been counter- 
feited. It is denied at the Department that there are 
any counterfeits of the currency of the national banks. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 293, including 11 
soldiers. 

Chicago.—According to a recent census this city has 
a population of 177,956, in 1860 it was 109,260. 






























Whaling.—The barque Pioneer, of New London, sailed 
for Hudson’s Bay in the Sixth month, 1864. She hag 
been heard from at St. Johns, Newfoundland, with 1809 
barrels of oil and 30,000 pounds of whalebone, the 
whole cargo being worth about $150,000, of which at 
least $100,000 is profit. 

The Andersonville Prison—Capt. Werze, who had 
charge of this horrible place at the time such shocking 
cruelties were perpetrated on the helpless ‘prisoners, ig 
now on trial before a military commission in Washing. 
ton. Harris, the owner of the blood-hounds, has been 
arrested and is now in prison at Washington. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 28th ult.—New York.—American gold, 144. U, 
S. six per cents, 1881, 107; ditto, 5-20, 1063. Balance 
in the New York sub-treasury, $58,436,981. Superfine 
State flour, $7.15 a $7.40. Shipping Ohio, $8.80 a 
$9.40. Baltimore flour, fair to extra, $9.75 a $10.40, 
Chicago spring wheat, $1.50 a $1.55; amber western, 
$2.15 a $2.18. Oats, 62 a 64cts. Western mixed corn, 
96 a 99 cts. Middlings cotton, 43 a 44 cts. Philadel. 


phia.—Supertine flour, $7 a $7.75; extra, family, and 


fancy brands, $9 a $12. New red wheat $2.12 a $2.20; 
old, $2.25 a $2.30. Rye, $1 a $1.05. Yellow corn, 
$1.03. New oats, 52 cts.; old, 60 cts. The offeriogs 
of beef cattle were larger than for some time past, reach- 
ing 2100 head, an increase of 600 over last week. The 
market. was dull at about previous quotations, buyers 
generally having the advantage. Prices ranged at 10a 
13 cts. for common ; 14 a 15 cts. for fair to good, and 
153 a 164 cts. per lb. for prime and extra quality. Hogs 
were in demand at full prices, about 2000 sold at from 
$15 to $17, the 100 Ibs. net. Of sheep 8000 were sold 
at 64 a 7} cts. per ld. gross, fur fat sheep, and $3.50 4 
$4.50 each for stock sheep. 





RECEIPTS. 

Received from Joseph Masters, Pa., $2, vol. 39; from 
Mary Thorn, N. J., per Joel Wilson, $2, vol. 39; from 
Martha Ashton, O., per W. Hall, $2, vol. 38; from Isaac 
Hall, Pa., $2, vol. 39. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
Friends’ Boarding and Day School, Haddonfield, N. J., 
will be re-opened Ninth month 25th. 
For Circulars apply to E. B. Jones, N. W. corner of 
Third and Spruce streets ; or address 
JosepH JoNES, 


Haddonfield, N. J. Principal, 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
the 6th of Eleventh month. Parents and others intend- 
ing to send children as pupils, will please make early 
application to Dubré Knight, Superintendent, (address 
Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.;) or to Charles J. 
Allen, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

It is requested that, as far as practicable, all applica- 
tions for admission be made before the lst of the Ninth 
month, in accordance with the Regulations on this 
subject. Soon after that date applicants from other 
Yearly Meetings—a number of whom are already wait- 
ing for answers to their applications—will be admitted, 
so far as there may be room for them. 





WESTTOWN BUARDING SCHOOL. 
WanrTep, two Teacuers in the female department of 

this Institution, to enter on their duties next Session. 
Apply to 

Elizabeth Peirson, No. 448 North Fifth St., Phila. 

Beulah M. Hacker, No. 316 South Fourth St., “ 

Elizabeth C. Scattergood, West Chester, Pa. 

Haunah E. Snowdon, Haddonfield, N. J. 

Hannah A. Warner, Germantown, Pa. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. WorTHING- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
eel 


Digp, on the 14th of Seventh month, Susanna His- 
BERD, an esteemed member of the Northern District 
Monthly Meeting. 

, at her residence near Chester, on Fifth-day the 

17th of Eighth month, Mary New.in, in the 84th year 

of her age, a member of Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
~— ~ eee 
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WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 
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